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EXPORT or IMPORT 
of DYESTUFFS 


BEST SERVICE AND LOWEST RATES FOR 
MARINE INSURANCE 





CONSULT c 
BRINKERHOFF-JORDAN CO. Inc. , C 
68 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK d c 
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REMOVAL NOTICE bs 


The office of the 


American Dyestuff Reporter z 


has been removed from 470 Fourth Avenue to 


15 PARK ROW | 


New York City 


The new telephone number is Barclay 4379 


| METHYL VIOLET POWDER & CRYSTALS | 
METHYL VIOLET BASE. 


O 

ZOBEL EQUAL TO PRE-WAR TYPE 
E 
L Manufactured by 


| ZOBEL COLOR WORKS 


Offices and Works: 95-127 Ninth St.,on Gowanus Canal, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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FAST WOOL COLORS 


CHROME FAST BLACK F F—Blue Shade 
CHROME FAST BLACK V—Jet Shade 


Fast to light, potting and all mill processes. 
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New Straight Products of Unsurpassed Fastness 


CHROME FAST BLACK § E—Covers silk as heavy as wool. i 

CHROME FAST BLACK R—Dyes with oil vitriol. Then top chrome. Of spe- i 
cial interest for carbonized piece goods. 3 

CHROME FAST BLACK B S W—Not sensitive to iron, therefore specially ? 
adapted for machine dyeing. A fine deep bluish Black, leaving cotton and 
silk effect threads White. 


CHROME BROWN:S W CHROME VIOLET S W : 
CHROME BORDEAUX S W CHROME PHOSPHINE S W i 
Very fast to light, potting and all mill processes. Leave cotton and silk ; 
ettect threads White. : 
CHROME FAST YELLOW R D—A full bodied fast Yellow. Cheaper than i 
Fustic. . i 
JENNINGS & COMPANY, Inc. | 
93 Broad Street, Boston i 


| Commonwealth Color & - Chemical Co. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
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Nevins, Butler and Baltic Streets C 
Brooklyn, N. Y, CIC 
i Cable Address: Codes Used: C 

i Biederwitt, N. Y. A-B-C, 4th & 5th editions; Liebers 

eye 
Manufacturers of Aniline Colors 
Dyestuffs and Chemical Specialties 
DIRECT COLORS ACID COLORS 

BASIC COLORS SULPHUR COLORS 
ALIZARINE COLORS OIL SOLUBLE COLORS 


For Silk, Cotton, Unions, Felt Hats, Vegetable Fibres, Wood Stains, 
Varnishes, Shoe Polish. 

Dextrines, Lace Gums, Silk Sizing, Varnish, Paint and Printing Ink 
Dryers. 

All Colors, Soluble Oils and Fat Liquors for Leather. 


Samples, prices and information on request 
Special Export Prices Correspondence in all E neuen 
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ficcineis Made i 
e 
Ea Dyestuffs ES | 


Highest Quality at Minimum Cost 










A trained corps of chemists in our laboratories 
and an experienced selling organization, both 
versed in the intricate color requirements of 
each individual industry are at your com- 
mand ready to serve you. 


New Additions to Our Line 


NEWPORT FAST ACID VIOLET 10B 
NEWPORT ACID VIOLET 4BS 
NEWPORT DIRECT BLACK E 
NEWPORT CHROME RED A4B 
NEWPORT DIRECT FAST BLUE RW 
NEWPORT DIAZO BLACK RS 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc. 
Passaic, N. J. 


General Offices: Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Works: Sales Offices: 
Cc i! m9 Wi Passaic, N. J. New York, N. Y. 
irs «as Rien Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Passaic, N. J. Greensboro, N. C. Chicago, III. 
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UNMASKING MISTAKES 


In Which Misleading Milwaukee Mutterings and Deceptive Denver Declara- 
tions Are Laundered, Renovated and Ironed Smooth for the Use of the Trade 


LL of us make mistakes. It has 

been jokingly observed that a 

bank cashier lives comfortably 
(behind bars or otherwise) for the rest 
of his life on his mistakes, and that a 
doctor buries his. Even an editor can 
make mistakes. In that event his mis- 
takes are duly printed and he gains the 
reward of additional publicity from 
those who vehemently cry him down and 
those who claim that he is a good and 
wise man and an ornament to his com- 
munity. There are many who hold 
that Nature makes a mistake every 
time she creates an editor—but, then, 
editors are not created; they degen- 
erate into editorship through a form of 
mental astigmatism which unfits them 
for honest toil of any sort. At least, 
this is the popular idea, and far 
be it from us to publicly fly in the face 
of anything popular. 

However, as to mistakes there are 
several varieties. There is the inspired 
variety which led Christopher Colum- 
bus to think he could sail clear around 
the world and reach India. He was 
mistaken when he thought there was no 
continent in between, and he mistock 
Central America for the country he 


sought—but gosh! no one is going to 
hold that up against him. Then, there 
is the deliberate mistake, like that of 
one Dr. Cook, who “mistook” certain 
arctic observations to mean that he had 
reached the apex of this terrestrial glo- 
bule—and promptly cashed in to the 
tune of one hundred thousand dollars 
—maybe one hundred and one thou- 
sand; we never counted ’em. And then 
again, there are just mistakes—the kind 
that you, we and everybody make—lit- 
tle.errors of judgment which we are 
ashamed of when they are brought to 
light, or point out with pride as evi- 
dences of ultra-acumen when they lead 
to the proper subsequent actions. 
Mistakes of the latter variety are 
based on two principal causes: (1) 
Misinformation and (2) misinterpreta- 
tion of information. Misinterpretation 
of misinformation constitutes one of 
the few cases where two wrongs some- 
times make a right; but this is beside 
the point. Misinterpretation of any 
kind of information is due mainly to 
(a) false reasoning or (b) insufficient 
knowledge of specific and general con- 
ditions affecting the subject about 
which the mistake is made. 


This is all 

















































rather smooth and oily manner of 
saying that to avoid mistakes one must 
vet a/] the facts and then make exten- 
sive use of the head. 

If “to err is human’—and leading 
authorities are agreed that it is—it is 
likewise equally humar. to wish to point 
out error whenever possible. The warm 
giow of satisfaction experienced by the 
critic who deftly jabs a sharp-pointed 
lampoon (first cousin to the harpoon 
in more ways than one) into the mid- 
riff of a large, corpulent mistake, and 
then watches the blood spurt, occupies 
a position all its own in the gamut of 
human emotions. And when sitch a 
pleasure i is by way of being directly in 
the line 0’ duty, so to speak—ah, then! 

-what more could one ask? 

At any rate, the REporTER desires to 
take its pointer in hand for the purpose 
of pointing out what to us appear to be 
two rather glaring mistakes perpetrated 
by the editors of the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal and the Denver Times respectively. 
Step up close to the blackboard, please, 
and read the following somewhat 
lengthy quotation from the former 
newspaper. It is the sort of thing we 
had in mind when he sounded the clar- 
ion call in these pages against critics 
of the proposed scheme for protecting 
the dye industry going off at half-cock: 





“Representative Nicholas Longworth 
has introduced a bill to protect the new 
United States dye industry. 

“He explains that $300,000,000 has 
been invested in the industry, ‘which is 
now competent to: supply all the needs 
of the American market.’ 

“Germany and other countries, he 
says, have manufactured or are manu- 
facturing enormous quantities of dyes 
which will at once be dumped upon the 
American market, to its utter ruin. 

“So far so good. But in what Mr. 
Longworth says, it appears that his bill 
differs from the recommendations of 
the Tariff Commission, which, he says, 
‘has given very exhaustive investiga- 
tion to the working of the present law.’ 

“Mr. Longworth’s bill doubles the 
rates considered sufficient by the Tariff 
Commission and strikes out the provi- 
sion of the present law that the duties 
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shall be reduced yearly by 20 
for five years. 

“Mr. Longworth admits that the dye 
industry is not altogether a helpless in- 
fant, for he says that it ‘is now com- 
petent to supply all the needs of the 
American market.’ And yet he would 
double the rates which the Tariff Com- 
mission considers will place the dye 
makers on a fair competitive basis and 
shuts off the possibility of reduction of 
the duties when they are no longer nec- 
essary. 

“Tn other words, 
the pretense of fostering it, 
given an extra amount of protection 
over and above its actual needs, and 
such protection, to all intents and pur- 
poses, is to be made permanent policy. 

“Tariff rates for infant industries 
liave always been argued for 2s tempo- 
rary expedients, but they have a way 
of becoming permanent. Our past tar- 
iff history gives ample reasons for say- 
ing ‘once an infant, always an infant.’” 

Here is a clear case of misinterpreta- 
tion of information due to insufficient | 
knowledge of specific and general con- 
ditions affecting the subject about which 
the mistake is made. This lack of full 
knowledge is perfectly understandable | 
and forgivable; it is entirely natural | 
under the circumstances, for the doings 
of the dye industry have not received 
nearly so much publicity of late as they 
did during the hectic months of 191)- 
16. But nevertheless the view is a mis- 
taken one, and the fact that it originated 
in far-away Wisconsin, in the mind of 
2 gentleman who could not possibly be 
expected to carry in his head all the de- 
tails of the progress of all the indus- | 
tries, makes it none the less imperative | 
that it be corrected. For such are the | 
seeds of dissension and ultimate wran- 
glings—which is what we desire most 
ardently to avoid just now. 

“Mr. Longworth’s bill doubles. the 
rates considered sufficient by the Tariff 
Commission,” says the Milwaukean; 
and further on, “he would double the 
rates which the Tariff Commission com | 
siders will place the dve makers on 4 
fair competitive basis.” Put does the 
Tariff Commission consider its forty- 
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five amendments sufficient to do all 
these things? Not at all. Represent- 
atives of the Commission have repeat- 
edly pointed out that they do not con- 
sider the proposed amendments suffi- 
cient to protect the industry, but that 
they represent, instead, the most rad- 
ical changes which could be made with 
any hope of passing Congress under 
present political conditions. That the 
proposed rates should have been dou- 
bled before their presentation to Con- 
gress means simply additional political 
daring and not any revision of the origi- 
ral opinion of the Commission, which 
from the start indicated its belief that 
much higher rates were necessary be- 
fore the tariff on dyes could give the 
Germans any cause for alarm. Said 
Dr. F. W. Taussig, chairman of the 
Commission, speaking before a dinner 
of dyestuff manufacturers at Sherry’s, 
New York, last December: ‘It seems 
clear that any proposal of an extreme 
character would arouse opposition and 
stir controversy. A radically new pol- 
icy of any sort has little chance of being 
carried into effect.” Dr. Grinnell Jones, 
expert adviser of the Commission, 
pointed out, when the amendments were 
first submitted for public inspection, 
that the Commission was not trying to 
foist the measure upon us as a specific 
for all the ills the industry may be heir 
to, but merely as an improvement over 
Title V of the Tariff Act of September 
8, 1916, which, in case no further legis- 
lation of a protective nature should 
happen to be passed, would at least do 
some good through stopping up a num- 
ber of holes which had become appar- 
ent in that Act. And William S. Cul- 
bertson, another member of the Com- 
mission, has declared more recently that 
“the Tariff Commission has published 
a report suggesting amendments to the 
Dyestuffs Tariff Act of 1916 which will 
make more effective the presumable in- 
tent of Congress,” and that “it was not 
the purpose of the Tariff Commission 
in this report to advise whether or not 
the rates of duty in that law are ade- 
quate for the protection of the Amer- 
ican dye industry.” He concluded: 
“This is still an open question and in- 
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volves a matter of policy which Con- 
gress will, no doubt, be called upon to 
consider.” 

This would appear to be sufficient to 
straighten out the Milwaukee editor’s 
view on this point. As for the rest of 
the editorial, anyone who will trouble 
to re-read the words of Dr. Bernhard 
C. Hesse, printed in last week’s issue 
of the REeporTER, as to the ultimate fate 
of such “dye barons” as may come into 
being through too much protection, will 
find enough to calm all fears. Our 
Western friend has merely failed to 
take into account the “key” or pivotal 
nature of the industry, and its conse- 
quent relative importance (which is out 
of all proportion to its size), and hence 
to see the need, as expressed by Dr. 
Taussig, that it “be rescued from po- 
litical strife” and that it “be considered 
upon its merits, without regard to po- 
litical complications, and disposed of as 
an urgent matter needing immediate at- 
tention.” 

So much for Milwaukee. In the Den- 

(Concluded on page 12.) 
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American Aniline Products, Inc. | 


80 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Works: Nyack, N. Y. 


Amanil Colors for Cotton 
Union Colors for Mixed Goods 
Amacid Colors for Dress Goods 
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FOR MEN’S WEAR: 


Amacid Chrome Colors 
Alizarine Navy Blue 
Alizarine Chrome Red 
Alizarine Yellow 
Alizarine Brown 


Basic Colors 
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AN OPEN-PRICE INDUSTRY 


We all know that one of the reasons 
tor the Great Drouth of sales which 
afflicted the dyestuff industry (now 
most happily disappearing) was, among 
other things, the widespread belief 
among consumers that dye prices were 
soon to miss their footing at the top of 
the toboggan and come hurtling down- 
ward to pre-war levels at a speed which 
would make the boards smoke. In 
some mysterious manner (ha, ha!) a 
few choice words of the real Inside 
Stuff (ha, ha!) had carelessly leaked 
out from the offices (ha; ha!) of the 
big dye manufacturers, and all that re- 
mained (ha, ha!) was to sit tight and 
watch the grand financia! chute-the- 
chutes which were due to start any 
minute (ha, ha, ha!). It was all really 
too funny for words, and so no wonder 
there were sly nudges and suppressed 
merfiment as necks were craned to look 
aloft at the Day’s Quotations. 


However, the laughter has died down 
and the foregoing is to-day practically 
ancient history. For the past few weeks 
the real truth of the matter has become 
plainly apparent, namely : that there will 
be no radical decline in dye prices, any 
more than there will be a radical de- 
cline in the prices for woolens or cot- 
tons or silks—or the fabrics manufac- 
tured from these substances—or even 
in rentals and foodstuffs and all the 
things which we consider the bare ne- 
cessities of life. It would be very pleas- 
ant, indeed, to look forward to such a 
general diminuendo in the scale of liv- 
ing, but economic conditions in this 
country to-day have ruled otherwise. 


It would be pleasant; but authorities 
have come to the conclusion that there 
will be no general reduction for many, 
many months to come—if_ then. 
Whether or not it ever will come at all 
is something for the financial experts 
to wrangle over. The fact to seize 
upon and digest is that we have entered 
a period, probably of lengthy duration, 
wherein the prices of things will re- 
main at approximately their present 
levels. 

Allowing this, the thing to do is to 
get it undersiood as rapidly and as 
widely as possible. As has been point- 
ed out in these columns before, prices 
may go up, down or around and, pro- 
vided there is general foreknowledge 
of their antics, business will not be 
measurably retarded. But when there 
is uncertainty, all elements of all the 
industries, naturally enough, scuttle to 
cover and limit their operations to bare 
necessity until the future is ascertained 






















and confidence returns. Business con- | 


fidence is only another name for def:- 
nite knowledge ; the two terms are prac- 
tically interchangeable. 


All of which is designed merely to | 
introduce (to those of our readers who | 


have not already heard of it) the new 
movement of producers generally for 
published, open-price methods as a 
means by which to crank up the busi- 
ness engine and set in motion the great 
flood of buying and selling which 
makes for prosperity—and which will 
most certainly get under way as soon 
as people know where they stand in the 
matter of prices. A number of promi- 
nent concerns, together with students 
of economic conditions and financiers, 
have agreed that there is at present an 
enormous potential demand, and that 





this démand may be brought into action | 


as soon as the values of things people 
buy are definitely established. 


Two of the best examples of how the 
open-price plan works are (1) the retail 
dry goods business of the country, 
whose prices are known to every indi 
vidual through their publication in ad 
vertisements and through tags on the 
goods in the stores, and (2) the auto 
mobile industry, which once every sea 
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son names its price to the public for that 
season, so that every individual, possi- 
ble customer or not, is made familiar 
with the vaiue of that article. 

With the plan for the universal ex- 
tension of this scheme the REPporTER is 
in sympathy, for it is notable that these 
two industries are perhaps the only two 
large industries in the country whose 
business has been uninterruptedly ac- 
tive since the signing of the armistice. 

In this connection we should like our 
readers to peruse the words of Vice- 
President Thomas R. Marshall, in Les- 
lie’s, wherein he remarked: 

“Prices. are not coming down in 
America. The manufacturer who is 
halting upon the theory that the bottom 
is going to drop out of raw material will 
find the bottom out of his business be- 
fore it is out of raw material. - The re- 
tail merchant who is waiting until he 
can purchase cheaper goods will have 
his store closed by the sheriff and no 
way to get the cheaper goods upon his 
shelves. 

“The man who has denied himself 
and stinted himself during the period of 
the war and is now husbanding his re- 


sources upon the theory that prices are ° 


going to take a tumble may succeed in 
washing his shirt to shreds before he 
can buy a much cheaper one.” 
Likewise, please hear Prof. Irving 
Fisher, of Yale University, in Collier’s: 
“Prices will never return to the old 
pre-war levels. Business men who are 
holding back, waiting for the old prices, 
are chasing a rainbow. Business men 
should face the facts. To talk rev- 
erently of 1913-14 prices is to speak a 
dead language to-day. The buyers of 
the country, since the armistice, have 
made an unexampled attack upon prices 
through their waiting attitude, and yet 
price recessions have been insignificant. 
The reason is that we are on a new 
high price level, which will be found a 
stubborn reality. Business men are go- 
ing to find out that the clever man is 
not the man who waits, but the one who 
finds out the new price facts, and acts 
accordingly.” 
_ The application of all this to the dye 
industry may be questioned by some, 
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but the fact is that common Yankee 
horse sense tells us there is no more 
reason why it cannot hold good in the 
dye and chemical industries than in any 
others. This would not have been true 
two weeks ago, but the action of the 
War Trade Board and members of the 
Chemical Foundation and the industry 
at large have rendered it perfectly feas- 
ible. The industry is now relieved of 
its uncertainty, and hence it is in a po- 
sition to relieve its consumers of theirs 
in the matter of prices. Prices will not 
come down. Nor is there anything on 
the horizon which might send them ur- 
expectedly up. And there you are. 

It has never been the custom, of 
course, to pursue such a policy, al- 
though the Germans maintained fairly 
rigid levels. But competition was keen, 
and since the inauguration of the in- 
dustry in this country prices haye. fluc- 
tuated like wind-blown leaves. Now 
they may be standardized; and while 
certain modifications of the scheme may 
be necessary for the dye industry, and 
many elements of the business may re- 
gard it merely as the lesser of two 
evils, it would seem to be a good policy 
to pursue under present conditions. 


ERIE VIOLET 3R 


The laboratories of the National Ani- 
line & Chemical Company, Inc., an- 
nounce a new violet for immediate de- 
livery to the trade, known as Erie Vio- 
let 3R. This color has been the sub- 
ject of prolonged study and tests, and 
is believed to be the brightest and fast- 
est violet now available for the Amer- 
ican market. It is of good fastness to 
light, and fairly fast to washing. It is 
reasonably fast to acids and alkalies. 
It has excellent fastness to hot pressing 
and to heat in general. 

The new dye is easily dischargeable, 
which will make it excellent for print- 
ers, for silk effects and for delicate 
work of this character. It will supply 
the need of the general dyer for a good 
fast shade of Violet or Heliotrope 
adapted to work on cotton, cotton and 
silk, and other mixtures. Its nearest 
earlier prototype was Diamine Violet N. 
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Practical tests have proved these 1 dy 


AG They combine the easy and level din; 
fastness of Chrome Colors. 


— Are remarkable for their excellerstr 
of the known acid dyestuffs. 
— Yield perfectly level shades, even t 


— Are extremely fast to washing athe 
alkali, etc., can be termed perfect. — 
We recommend these new colors, foremogr | 


on account of their level dyeing properties. Pral 
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UNMASKING MISTAKES 
(Concluded from page 7.) 


ver Times we find the editor, under the 
heading “Keep Out the German Dyes,” 
giving vent to the following: 

“The War Trade Board has decided 
to allow the importation of German 
dyes and has appointed a committee to 
find out just what quantity of dyes will 
be needed in this country. 

“The decision of the Board opens up 
a great danger. It gives German trade 
an entering wedge, a chance to re-estab- 
lish itself against the substitute indus- 
tries which have been carefully nour- 
ished in this country for five years. 
President Wilson in his message points 
cut the necessity of protecting Amer- 
ican chemistry. 

“If the German dyes again take pre- 
cedence in the field, as the are liable to 
do, the effect will be a setback to Amer- 
ican inventive genius and industry. For 
five years now America has gotten 
along with a rapidly decreasing quan- 
tity of German dyes, which have been 
practically extinct in this country for 
some time past. In spite of that, clothes 
and other articles continue to be col- 
ored, and chemists claim that the Amer- 
ican dyes are superior to all others.’ In 
Colorado there are vast possibilities of 
development in the lignite fields which 
can supply the world with coa! tar. 

“To supply the colors formerly im- 
ported from Germany, coal-tar prod- 
ucts concerns have been extensively ex- 
ploited in this country. To be forced 
back into the old position of depend- 
ence on Germany for color will be de- 
plorable.” 

Dismissing everything following the 
second sentence of the second para- 
graph as being merely corollaries of 
what went before, we find the manifest 
flutter of alarm to be based entirely 
upon the erroneous conclusion that “the 
decision of the Board opens up a great 
danger” and that “it gives German trade 
an entering wedge, a chance to re-estab- 
lish itself against the substitute indus- 
tries which have been carefully nour- 
ished in this country for five years.” 

We are in hearty sympathy with the 
Colorado editor’s desire to attack any- 
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thing which even remotely resembles a 
chance for the Germans to make ducks 
and drakes of our dye industry; the 
tone of the article is decidedly friendly 
to the industry and displays a jealous 
care for its best interests which might 
well be emulated by the Milwaukee 
writer. However, it is simply another 
case of insufficient information; the 
alarm is unnecessary, for, as is well 
known, distribution of these German 
dyes can take place only through the 
Chemical Foundation, which is in effect 
the American dye industry itself, and 
in no case can the Hun-made product 
compete with that of an American man- 
ufacturer. Only such dyes as are need- 
ed and are not being made here can be 
brought into the country, and as fast as 
such dyes are developed by Americans 
they are to be removed from the list. 

In conclusion, we-would say that we 
have every respect for these two worthy 
gentlemen who, with what information 
on the subject they had at their com- 
mand, proceeded to do their obvious 
duty. If more than the strictly essen- 
tial portions of their writings have been 
herein quoted, this has been done be- 
cause of the general interest to the in- 
dustry which press comment of any de- 
scription naturally would have. 

It is the intention of the RrporTER 
in the near future to give more atten- 
tion to the opinions of the press of the 
entire country on the dye situation, and 
as a part of our service to readers we 
shall begin to print regularly pertinent 
portions of dye editorials from all over 
the United States and England (in 
some cases accompanied by our own 
views), to the end that those interested 
may be enabled, through fifteen min- 
utes’ reading each week, to gain a com- 
prehensive grasp of what the editors 
of two nations are thinking about us 
Further details of this new feature of 
the Reporter will be announced next 
week, accompanied by the initial ap- 
pearance of the department in question. 


Six hundred and thirty tons of mis- 
cellaneous dyewoods were exported 
from this country during the month of 
from this country during March. 
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MILLER LEAVES NATIONAL 


Word reaches us that William T. 
Miller has resigned as secretary of the 
National Aniline & Chemical Company, 
Inc., which position he. has held since 
the organization of this company. It is 
our understanding that Mr. Miller in- 
tends to form a company of his own 
which will deal in dyestuffs and allied 
chemicals, and that a definite announce- 
ment to this effect may be expected in 
the comparatively near future. 

Mr. Miller has been associated with 
the dyestuff industry in America for a 
matter of twenty-four years. For six- 
teen years of this time he was in the 
New York laboratory of the Farben- 
fabriken of Elberfeld Company, and 
when Dr. William Beckers, who was 
also with that concern, went into busi- 
ness on his own account Mr. Miller 
joined him and became manager of the 
W. Beckers Aniline & Chemical Works 
in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

When the W. Beckers Aniline & 
Chemical Works was incorporated Mr. 
Miller became secretary and general 
manager of the company. He also be- 
came a director in the Standard Ani- 
line Products, Inc., a subsidiary of the 
3eckers company. 

Later on, when the Beckers company 
amalgamated with the Schoellkopf Ani- 
line & Chemical Works, General Chem- 
ical Company, the Barrett Company 
and the Semet-Solvay Company to 
form the National Aniline & Chemical 
Company, Inc., Mr. Miller was elected 
secretary of the new company and held 
this position up to the time of his resig- 
nation a few days ago. In accepting 
Mr. Miller’s resignation the board of 
directors of the National’company ex- 
pressed deep regret at the loss of his 
services. 

Mr. Miller is without doubt one of 
the best informed dyestuff men in 
America to-day. His long and varied 
career in the dyestuff field has brought 
him into intimate contact with all 


phases of the industry. He has proven 
himself an exceptionally capable execu- 
tive and his personality has been such 
that he has made a host of friends 
among both consumers and manufac- 
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turers. The Reporter wishes him the 
best of success in any new venture 
which he may undertake, and feels con- 
fident that these sentiments are shared 
by the industry at large. 


PROTECTING AMERICAN DYE 
INDUSTRY 


By Josepk H. Choate, Jr.* 


At the outset of the dye famine we 
were in a state of lamentable ignor- 


ance. None of us knew dyes from 
inks or sulfo-acids from sulphuric 
acid. We know little more now of 


the technical side of the industry,. but, 
thanks to the patriotic labors of many 
of you gentlemen (notably your past 
president, Dr. Herty), who sacrificed 
no end of time and toil in the Hercu- 
lean task of educating us, we finally 
learned enough to understand and 
piece together the main facts in the 
vast masses of information which 
were placed before us. 


Of course, we instantly saw that the 
whole industry was permeated with 
German influence ; that German chem- 
ists were ubiquitous, and that the 
myth of their superiority had been so 
industr ously propagated that it had 
become almost an article of the Amer- 
ican business faith. Most people (es- 
pecially those who knew nothing 
about it) thought that nothing chem- 
ically good could come out of any 
other country than Germany. Never- 
theless there was a surprising lack of 
apparent German ownership. The 
law required, under stringent penal- 
ties, immediate report of all such 
properties, yet months after the pass- 
age of the act only a negligible few of 
such reports had been filed. The 
Hun ownership seemed to have evap- 
orated. This, however, did not stop 
Mr. Palmer or Mr. Garvan for an in- 
stant. They commenced to dig, and 
called me in to man one of the shov- 





*From an address delivered before 
meeting of American Chemical Society 
at Buffalo, N. Y., April 7-11, 1919. 
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els, and in the end we rooted out a 


mass of hidden property sufficient to - 


have gravely endangered the industry 
if it had remained undiscovered. 
From the first our efforts were cen- 
tered on the dye industry. The other 
branches of the profession, except 
that of pharmaceuticals, which was 
closely allied with dyes, seemed as a 
whole safe and genuinely American, 
and while we did eventually detect 
and take over a few large concerns in 
this field—like, for instance, the Hey- 
den Chemical Works—it did not 
worry us. The dye industry, how- 
ever, did. Our national manufacture 
in this line had been for years a puny 
and delicate infant, wholly at the 
mercy of the Hun. It had been al- 
lowed to do no more than finish or 
assemble German intermediates; and 
though, since August, 1914, its growth 
had been phenomenal, we felt that its 
hold on life was of the feeblest. No 
one could study it as we did, for even 
a single day, without seeing that it 
was indispensable to other industries 
producing billions of dollars’ worth 
of goods each year; that it only could 
insure to us in war adequate supplies 
of explosives, and that it alone offered 
in and by its immense research re- 
quirements insurance of the progress 
of the country in industrial and med- 
‘cal science. No one could see it as 
we saw it without coming to believe 
that it was perhaps the most essential 
of all the key or pivotal industries. 
The dye industry therefore had the 
most and the best of our efforts. 
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We found, of course, that the pro- 
duction of coal-tar dyes was practical- 
ly a German world monopoly. Start- 
ing with every advantage — cheap 
raw material, cheap labor; above all, 
cheap: chemists; government subsi- 
dies, transportation at or below cost, 
and close co-operation with the uni- 
versities—-the German makers had 
made a determined and successful ef- 
fort to enslave the whole world to 


German dyes. They had stuck at 
nothing. Combined as our law for- 


bids us to combine, in two strong 
cartels, they had deliberately assault- 
ed, with intent to kill, every nascent 
foreign dye industry, including ours. 
Wherever anyone started making 
anything that would be useful in dye 
making they instantly cut its price in 
half. Protected in their high prices 
at home, and amply strong financially, 
they could afford to take severe losses 
for the short time required to drive 
out the newcomer, after which they 
could quickly recoup by doubling the 
original price. Where this method 
was unavailable they used full-line 
forcing, refusing to sell their patented 
colors except to those who would buy 
their other goods. Added to this was 
incessant, unlimited, barefaced graft 
—the wholesale bribery of dyers. 
F*nally, in 1916, the two cartels, with 
all the outside large concerns, had 
combined in one gigantic trust, which 
issued new securities to double its 
capital and united companies whose 
assets totaled half a billion dollars. 
This monstrosity was organized 
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‘vowedly to fight to win back the ex- 
port trade. Its production is so huge 
that it must win or go. bankrupt. 
How it will fight we now know. Its 
share of the war after the war will be 
utterly ruthless. The American in- 
dustry must be helped or it will be 
‘“spurlos versenkt.” 


The strength of the trust lay in its 
largest six members—Bayer, Badi- 
sche, Berlin, Hoechst, Kalle and Cas- 
sella. Each had a flourishing agency 
corporation here. Three of these— 
Bayer, Berlin and Kalle—early re- 
ported themselves as German-owned. 
Investiga- 
tion, however, showed actual German 
ownership in all, and in its course re- 
vealed nearly all the pet methods of 
Hun camouflage. 


l‘irst, and easiest to deal with, was 
the pretended transfer of stock by 
which stock really German-owned 
passed on the books to dummies in 
this country. This was generally 
shown up as soon as the real contract 
was developed, since it always turned 
out to leave the alleged Hun seller of 
the stock everything he had before 
the sale. More difficult was the oral 
option method under which the stock 
was placed originally in American 
nands subject to purchase on nominal 
terms at will. More difficult still was 
the outright secret truth, which, like 
the option, left the stock in apparent- 
lv American hands from the first, but 
held for the German. In some cases 
we proved the trust and Hun owner- 
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: 
ship only after an accounting which 
showed that unless such ownership 
existed the president of the company 
had robbed his stockholders, paying 
over to Germans money which on the 
face of the books belonged to the rec- 
ord owners of shares. Most difficult 
of all was an underground method, 
peculiarly Hunnish,, discovered in the 
companies which reported at the out- 
set. These surrendered with such 
ease as to put us on our guard, and 
eventually we found, in the case of 
Bayer, that the Hun officers of the 
American company had all arrange- 
ments made for scuttling their aban- 
doned craft and piping all its cargo 
of business to a new company which 
they had bought with its money. This 
was detected just in time, and the 
new concern was seized and sold with 
the old. 


3ut if I should try to tell you half 
the methods of fraud and trickery 
which we had to combat, this meeting 
would not be over in time for next 
year’s to begin. Hun methods in 
business were like Hun methods in 
war. Either could be deduced from 
the other, and neither knew any limit 
of decency or self-respect. 


Coming to realize this, we came to 
the conclusion that, though it was per- 
haps none of our business, we ought 
to do what we could for the dye in- 
dustry, doomed as it was to fight such 
odds. We could see that no tariff 
alone would ever help it. The Ger- 
man monster, fighting for its life, 
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would mind duties no more than 
postage. But, studying the situation, 
we saw one gleam of light. That was 
the patents. There were thousands 
of these, many of them product pat- 
ents. They were taken out, we 
thought, more to prevent import than 
to stop manufacture, since the Huns 
were not afraid of our makers. If 
they would stop imports for Germans 
they would stop them by Germans. 
So we got the law amended so that 
the custodian could seize the patents. 
He seized them. 


Then it became necessary to get 
them into American hands strong 
cnough to protect them. No ordinary 
sale would do, since sale to a weak 
company would be useless and to a 
strong company would create a dan- 
gerous monopoly. At that stage the 
fertile brain of Mr. Garvan conceived 
the idea of a sale to a trustee corpora- 


tion formed for the purpose. This 
idea germinated with remarkable 


speed and met an astonishing re- 
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sponse, and the Chemical Foundation, 
Inc., is the result. 


This corporation thus formed at the 
suggestion of the custodian is capital- 
ized at $500,000, and to it the patents 
-~-4,500 of them—and trade-marks 
have been sold in one block for $250,- 
000. It holds them subject to an ob- 
ligation to license under them on 
equal and reasonable terms manufac- 
turers of undoubted competence and 
100 per cent Americanism and to de- 
fend them by instantly proceeding 
against anyone who imports or makes 
infringing goods. Since many of the 
patents are product patents, this 
should serve to keep out some of the 
more recent and important German 
dyes. 

The stock of the Foundation is lim- 
ited to 6 per cent dividends so that it 
can never be a profit-making company, 
and it is non-transferable without con- 
sent of the company, so that control 
may not be purchasable. The pre- 
ferred stock is to be retired as soon as 
possible, and the common, which alone 
votes, is to be placed in a voting trust 
for 17 years, the trustees being Messrs. 
Otto T. Bannard, George L. Ingraham, 
Cleveland H. Dodge, B. Howell Gris- 
wold, Jr., and Ralph Stone. The off- 
cers and directors are Mr. Garvan, 
president ; Col. Douglas I. McKay, vice- 
president ; George J. Corbett, secretary; 
Ramsey Hoguet is its patent counsel, 
and I am its ordinary legal adviser. 
The Foundation is thus assured for a 
long period of absolutely impartial con- 
trol, and since no one is to be allowed 
to buy more than a share ‘or two of 
the voting stock, the impartiality should 
continue. 


The charter provides that after the 
redemption of the preferred stock the 
income of the Foundation shall be used 
for research and the advancement of 
science, and on this line we see infinite 
possibilities of service. If, as we hope, 
its income is large, it can stimulate in- 
vention by buying new discoveries, can 
co-ordinate research by bringing to 
gether the academic governmental and 
industrial laboratories, and can collect 
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and render accessible information as to 
laboratory facilities now nowhere avail- 
able. It can, we hope, license the use 
of German trade-marks and _ trade 
names and insist on the quality of the 
goods on which the marks are to be 
used. It can take over copyrights and 
use them to make more accessible the 
best of scientific literature. By reason 
of its unique combination of industrial 
connections and impartial control it 
lends itself to a hundred different pub- 
lic services for which no other organi- 
zation is adapted. 

The custodian’s story of German 
methods has thus led to what seems an 
important constructive work. It stands 
to-day as the sole defense of our new 
dye industry against the onslaught that 
will fall upon us on the signing of 
peace. It is a partial and imperfect de- 
fense only. The patents cover but a 
fraction—of the dyes the country needs. 
Unless Congress awakes to the fact 
that nothing but a license plan like the 
3ritish can stop the flood, the defense 
may be utterly submerged. 


On this question I must differ with 
Mr. Culbertson of the Tariff Commis- 
sion. A tariff alone will be no defense 
against the German attempt to secure 
its world trade. In order to get back 
their market they will undersell, even 
with a tariff of 100 per cent, thereby 
destroying domestic competition, then 
jump their prices, even as they have 
been known to do in the past, and 
recoup. 

The Chemical Foundation and taritf 
provisions will help, but are they to be 
the only protection? Do you suppose 
the Germans are doing nothing at this 
time? Do you suppose they quietly 
submit to the loss of their trade without 
a scheme as to its recovery? The best 
information which the Alien Property 
Custodian’s office can secure reports 
large stocks accumulated in Germany, 
both of intermediates and finished dyes. 
Each will do something, but we cannot 
save the industry without more protec- 
tion. I say this not as my own opinion, 
nor that of the A. P. C. office. When 
the man on the other side of the wall 
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reaches the same conclusion, there is 
scmething in it. I have never heard of 
a ease before where the man who 


hought the goods and whose prices 
would be increased by the measure 
came to advocate that measure except 
when that measure was demonstrably 
and certainly right. Now in this case 
our judgment is fortifled by that of 


the dye-consuming industry. I have 
addressed meetings in Boston, Provi- 


dence, New York and Philadelphia, and 
as a result a cable has been sent to the 
President, signed by 150 most important 
firms in the country, the men who 
must buy the dyes and who will have 
to pay more if the license plan comes 
into effect and who will suffer if they 
cannot get all the goods they want. 
It is the most remarkable example of 
patriotism I have seen. 
_March 25, 1010. 
To the President of the United States: 
The undersigned, 
branches of the 


representing various 
textile industry, respectfully 
submit that in their opinion an independent, 
self-sustaining 
industry is 
dye 


American dye manufacturing 
a national necessity; that such a 
industry cannot be established unless 
competition from German factories, including 


those in occupied territory, be cut off for a 
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that no tariff will furnish 
the 


and unscrupulous methods of 


period of years; 


protection against enormous 
the 
trust fighting to regain its foreign market; 
and that only a licensing plan like the British 
excluding all 
the 
new industry. 


resources 


German 


foreign dyes reasonably ob- 

United States the 
We respectfully urge that im- 
taken to procure, 
the peace treaty and in legislation, the meas- 


tainable in will save 


inediate steps be both in 
ures necessary to establish such a plan. 


a do- 
inde- 


We advocate this not merely because 
mestic dye industry 
pendence of the American textile industry 
and manufacture generally, but chiefly 
cause we believe that only through an estab- 
lished dye industry can the nation secure the 
progress in chemical education, in the appli- 
cation of to the 
all, in curative medicine which are indispen- 
sable to the 


is essential to the 
be- 
above 


chemistry arts and, 


national welfare. 


That, gentlemen, is what the dye- 
consuming industry thinks of it—the 


manufacturers of textiles, woolens, cot- 
tons, silks, hats, inks, leather, printing; 
in fact, every industry. This is the 
way they have put themselves on record. 
When they say that this measure is 
right I believe it. If you want to save 
this industry, the way to do it is to 
get at your congressman and whisper 
vour views in his ear._ Put it as strong- 
ly as you can, and you will get such 
legislation. 

In conclusion it is clear that great 
progress has been made in the develop- 
ment of this industry which truly rep- 
resents a national necessity. American 
manufacture is free in almost the whole 
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dye field, and is already on its way to 
fill our every want. W ith all the forces 
now at work in its defense it will be 
saved. German methods will never 
again be allowed to do to the American 
chemical industry those things which 
they have done in the past. 


NOTES OF THE TRADE 

“As conditions exist to-day,” re- 
marks the Boston Post in a recent edi- 
torial, “the supply of dyestuffs required 
in our various industries can be meas- 
urably furnished by our own producers. 
We can hold off the intruders without 
suffering deprivation.” 


J. R. Geigy, S.A., 
manufacturer of 
Basle, Switzerland, 
his concern now 
available and ready 


the well-known 
aniline colors, of 
has announced that 
has Erio Green B 
for delivery. 


With a capital of $1,600,000, the 
Warner-Klipstein Chemical Company 
has been authorized in West Virginia. 
W. B. Thom, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York City, has been named as rep- 
resentative of the firm. 


The Suckow Chemical Company has 
been incorporated under the laws of 
California with a capital of $400,000. 
The incorporators are J. K. Suckow, 
George S. Greene and Otella Suckow, 
of Bakersfield, that State, where head- 
quarters of the new concern will be lo- 
cated. 


With a capital of $25,000, the Rubt- 
tan Chemical Company has been incor- 
porated under the laws .of Missouri. 
The incorporators are H. C. Lansford, 
W. E. Bilheimer and FE. E. Jones, and 
the head offices of the company will be 
in St. Louis. 


The Barrett Company has announced 
that it will pay a quarterly dividend of 
$2 on the first of next month on the 
common stock of record June 16, and 
on July 15 a quarterly div idend of $1.%5 
on preferred stock of record June 30. 
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AMERICAN MADE 


DYESTUFFS and INTERMEDIATES 


Special Offering! 


BENZIDINE BASE 


PASTE 


ANILINE DYES & CHEMICALS, Inc. 


Cedar and Washington Streets, New York vite 


BOSTON CITICA PIHILAD! IA I MBUS, GA 


United States 
Color and Chemical Co., Inc. 


93-95 BROAD STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Manufacturers of Dyestuffs 
and Intermediates 





Factories: Ashland, Mass. 


H. A. METZ & CO., Inc. 


122 Hudson Street 
New York, N.Y. 


American Made Products 


Dyestuffs, Colors, Intermediates, Sizing and 


Finishing Materials, Etc. 


Dyestuffs | | Consolidated Color | 


Colors | Produced } and Chemical Co. 
an ane | oy Newark, N. J 


Finishing Materials | 


Dyestuffs Central Dyestuft 


and — and Chemical Co. 


Intermediates Newark, N. J. 
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BOSTON, 130 Oliver Street ATLANTA, 1418 Empire Building 

PHILADELPHIA, 132 Chestnut St. CHICAGO, 317 Clark Street 

PROVIDENCE, 23 S. Main Street SAN FRANCISCO, 20-22 Natoma St. 
CHARLOTTE, 210 South Tryon Street 











